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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies* 
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GENERAL   CROP    REPORT,    AS   OF    APRIL    1,  1954 

Field  preparations  v:ere  mostly  advanced  on  April  1  "but  severe  March  weather 
had  retarded  vegetative  growth 0    Lack  of  reserve  moisture  in  the  subsoil  was  still 
causing  concern ?  although  some  improvement  had  occurred  in  Marten*     Surface  moisture 
was  generally  adequate,  except  in  the  dry  Southwest „  and  fields  were  in  satisfact- 
ory to  ideal  condition  for  plowing,  preparing  seedbeds  and  for  seeding.     Some  snow 
remained  in  northernmost  farming  areas,  "but  as  soils  were  largely  unfrozen,  it  was 
melting  rapidly  and  soaking  in  with  little  run-off «,    Snow  in  v/e  stern  'mountain  areas 
and  drenching  rain  in  Arizona  improved  irrigation  water  prospects,  "but  in  some 
central  and  southern  portions  supplies  will  "be  shortc 

Production  prospects  for  winter  wheat  have  declined  72  million  "bushels  since 
December  1,  to  678  million  bushels,     Sharp  deterioration  and  heavy  acreage  losses 
in  the  'western  and  southern  Great  Plains  were  only  partly  offset  by  general  improve 
nont"  elsewhere*     In  the  Northeast,  a  late  March  snow  still  covered  some  areas*  In 
the  East  North  Central  and  ITortheast  States  growth  v/as  retarded  by  cold  March  • 
weather,  but  as  the  wheat  greened  up  it  was  apparent  that  winter  losses  had  been 
slight.-     In  the  South,  prospects  improved-  growth  had  been  slow  but  was  responding 
to  spring  moisture  and  warmer  weather.     In  Montana,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Cali- 
fornia, wheat  suffered  little  winter  damage  and  prospects  were  good*     In  the  western 
Great  Plains,  from  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  southward,  the  dry  winter. and  soil  blowing 
had  caused  losses  ranging  from  light  in  the  North  to  severe  in  the  Southwest*  Much 
of  this  loss  had  been  anticipated  in  the  December  1  estimates*  however,  virtually 
no  rain  has  fallen  since  December  3  in  much  of  the  area  and  losses  have  exceeded 
expectations.     Much  wheat  there  is  barely  holding  on  or  dying  slowly  from  drought. 
The  situation  is  aggravated  by  insects  and  mosaic  or  other  diseases.     During  the 
late  fall  and  part  of  the  winter  the  wheat  in  this  area  had  afforded  some  grazing, 
but  replacement  growth  was  slow  because  of  droughts 

Farm  stocks  of  feed  grains  April  1  were  2  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  about  11  percent  above  average.,     In  terns  of  supply  per  grain- consuming  animal 
unit  to  be  fed,  current  farm  stocks  exceed  April  1  tonnages  in  any  other  year  of 
record  except  1949  and  1950,     An  estimated  1,469  million  bushels  of  corn  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  farm  stocks  of  feed  grains.     This  is  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
a  sixth  above  average  for  April  1,    Earm  stocks  of  450  million  bushels  of  oats  also 
are  nearly  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  9  percent  below  average.     The  75  million 
bushels  of  barley  on  farms  is  nearly  a  third  more  than  a  year  ago,  although  8  per- 
cent • below  .average.     Only  25.3  million  tons  of  feed  grains  disappeared  from  farms 
in  the  January-March . quarter ,  a  million  tons  less  than  in  this  period  in  1953  and 
Bless  than  in  any  comparable  quarter  since  1941,  except  in  1948*, 

About  298  million  bushels  of  wheat  remained  on  farms. April  1,  a  tenth  more  than 
a  year  earlier  and  a  third  more  than  average.     Since  harvest,  about  944  million 
bushels  of  wheat  has  moved  from  farms    This  is  a  smaller  quantity  than  usual,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  relatively  large  amount  under  government  loan  on  farms0  Eye 
stocks  of  5.4  million  bushels  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  last  8  years  and  more 
tiian  double  the  small  farm  stocks  a  year  ago*     Over  14  million  bushels  of  flaxseed 
remained  on  farms  April  1,  by  far  the  largest  quantity  in  the  7  years  of  comparable 
record.     Only  2.3  million  bushels  have  moved  from  farms  since  January  1,  Earm 
Stocks  of  36.6  million  bushels  of  soybeans  are  smallest  for  April  1  since  1948,  re- 
flecting the  small  1353  crop  and  recent  good  prices,, 
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March  "brought  cold  weather  to  Many  areas?  retarding  plant  growth  and  causing 
postponement  of  the  early  seeding  promised  by  the  open 'winter*    Bain  or  show  helped 
assure  adequate  surface  moisture  for  starting  spring  planted,  crops  in  most  areas 
and  made  some  additions  to  the  generally  meager  subsoil  moisture  reserve..  Precipi- 
tation during  the  month  ranged  from  near  or  above  normal  in  Atlantic  Coastal  and 
northern  States,  California  and  Arizona  down  to  very  little  in  Texas .  Oklahoma  and 
large  parts  of  Hew  Mexico,  Kansas  and  Colorado,,    Freezing  storms  which  surged  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  struck  blooming  peaches  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
westward  to  the  Rocky ' Mountains ,  nipped  some  Louisiana,  strawberries*  caused  some 
damage  to  Arizona  citrus  quality  and  severely  hurt  tung  nut  crops  in  Gulf  States* 
Pastures,  where  not  dormant*,  grew  slowly  and  in  sections  "where"  the  fall  drought  had. 
persisted  made  only  limited  recovery  from  effects  of  short  moisture  and  overgrazing. 
The  April  1  pasture  condition  of  73  percent  is  much  below  a  year  ago,  with  low 
condition  in  south-central  and  southwestern  States  overbalancing  good  prospects  in  a 
few  northern  States©    Despite  fair  to  good  prospects  in  the  northern  Great  Plains, 
the  April  1  average  condition  of  ranges  is  the  lowest  reported  since  1935.    In  areas 
reporting  backward  pastures,  old  meadows  will  also  require  considerably  more  rain 
and  warm  weather  to  produce  good  growth.-?    The  shifting  spring  temperatures  in 
northern  sections  have  promoted  -large  and  sustained  flows  of  maple  sap  and  good 
yields  of  excellent  quality  maple  products. 

Prospects  for  fall-seeded  grasses  and  legumes  generally  appear  to  have  . 
improved,  due  to  March  precipd tatione    Ho wever 8  the  future  of  new  seedings  is  still 
somewhat  uncertain  in  some  areas  that  were  dry  last  fall,,    Rye  conditions  on  April 
1,  at  82  percent? .  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  slightly  "below  average  for  the  date* 
Progress  of  spring  grain  planting  was  checked  by  cold  spells  in  March.,  but  is  not 
unduly  late0    Ey  April  1.,  oats  seeding  was  virtually  completed  in  Missouri  and 
eastern  Kansas  and, half  finished  in  Illinois©    Seeding  of  oats  and  barley  is  due  to 
spread  north  rapidly  with  warmer  weather e    Corn  planting  in  Texas  has  been  stalled 
for  weeks  by  dry  soil  conditions,-    In  some  sections  other  crops  may  be  substituted 
for  corn  and  cotton,,    Cotton  and  corn  planting  has  started  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina-    Tobacco  transplanting  has  moved  ahead  in  Florida,,  Georgia  and  the  . 
Carolinas,,    Harvest  of  the  winter  potato  crop  is  now  about  completed;  with  the 
prospective  early  summer,  crop,  the  early  potato  acreage  totals  one—fourth  less  than 
last  year0    Freeze  damage  to  early  potatoes  has  not  been  seriousn    Except  for  the 
continued  drought  in  extensive  areas  of  the  southern  Great  Plains,  farmers  in  most 
sections  on  April  1  were  at  a  normal  to  advanced  work  stage  under  fairly  favorable 
conditions^ 

Peach  prospects  in  the  10  Southern  States  were  damaged  by  March  frostsa  The 
CarolinaSj  Georgia  and  Alabama  have  about  average  prospects,  while  poor  or  very 
poor  peach  crops  are  indicated  for  the  remaining  Southern  States©    Harvest  of  1953~ 
5'i  citrus  crops  is  progressing  satisfactorily u    The  bloom  for  the  195'^— 55  citrus 
crop  is  generally  good. 

Spring  vegetable  and  melon  production  will  be  well  above  last  spring  with 
total  acreage  9  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  19  percent  above  average    Rec~  ' 
ord    acreages  of  late  spring  cantaloups  have  been  plantedo    Record  crops  of  early 
spring  Sweet corns  early  spring  tomatoes  and  spring  celery,  but  smaller  crops  of 
earl;/  spring  ca,bbage  and  early  and  late  spring  onion  crops  are  expected©  Intended 
acreage  reports  now  available  for  5  vegetables  for  processing,  indicate  more  snap 
beans  and  early  spring  spinach,  but  less  cabbage  for  krout,  sweet  corn  and  green 
peas  than  in  1953  ■> 
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Continued  heavy  supplemental  feeding  to  an  increased  Dumber  of  cows  in  milking 
herds  resulted  in  about  a  usual  seasonal  increase,  maintaining  for  the  sixth  con- 
secutive month  a  record  total  outturn.    On  April  1,  production  per  cow  was  3  percent 
above  the  previous  record  for  the  date,  set  in  1953° 

A  3  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks  coupled  with  a 
record  high  rate  of  lay  for  the  month  raised  March  egg  production  5  percent  above 
last  March,    Due  largely  to  an  extremely  early  hatching  season,  the  number  of  chicks 
and  young  chickens  on  farms  April  1  reached  a  now  record  level,  almost  one-fifth 
above-  last  yearc 

WINTER  WHEAT;    The  195'+  winter  wheat  crop  is  forecast,  at  678  million  bushels*  This 

would  be  23  percent  smaller  than  the  1953  crop  of  8?7§-  million 
"bushels  ana*  19  percent  below  average*,    Declines  from  the  prospective  production  as 
of  December  1  in  the  important  Great  Plains  wheat  area  have  mere  than  offset  gener- 
ally improved  prospects  in  moat  other  areas,,    Tills  has  resulted  in  a  decline  of 
72  million  bushels  from  the  forecast  on  December  lc.    The  current  forecast  is  based 
upon  an  appraisal  of  the  April  1  condition  of  wheat  as  reported  by  individual 
growers,  and  upon  soil  moisture  reserves  and  other  factors  affecting  crop  production, 

The  total  abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  for  txie  Nation  is 
now  indicated  at  9o0  million  acres,  19 0 3  percent  of  total  acreage  seeded  for  all 
purposes  last  fallo    Of  this  total,  7<=2  million  acres  are  in  the  5-State  area  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas.,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,,  "  Last  year  1QV2  million  acres,  or 
1?„9  percent  of  the  total,  were  lost  and  diverted-.    The  forecast  of  yield,  at.  1^,, 6 
bushels  per  seeded  acre,  compares  with  15«4  bushels  in  1953  and  18C7  bushels  in 
1952y    The  average  yield  during  1943- -52 "was  15  7  bushels  per  seeded  acre„ 

Over  most  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  the  open  winter  together  with 
mostly  adequate  precipitation  for  plane  development  largely  made  up  for  the  effects 
of  below  normal  precipitation  at  seeding  Lime  last 'fall.    Prospects  for  winter  wheat 
production  have  improved  in  most  States  in  this  area0    Eor  a  number  of  the  important 
winter  wheat  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River }_  below  normal  winter  precipitation 
and  several  dust  storms  of  damaging  proportions  have  resulted  in  sharply  lower  pro- 
duction prospects*    The  wheat  crop  in  New  Mexico a  northwestern  Texas,  extreme 
western  Oklahoma,  southwestern  Kansas  and  southeastern  Colorado  has  been  most 
severely  damaged  by  lack  of  rainfall  and  by  late  February  and  March  dust  storms,, 
In  this  large  area,  considerable  acreage  has  already  been  abandoned  and  the  ability 
of  much  of  the  remaining  acreage  to  produce  grain  depends  upon  timely  rainfalls, 

In  Kansas,  it  appears  that  abandonment  of  seeded  acreage  will  be  heavy  i-n  *ne 
western  third  of  the  State,  especially  in  southwestern  counties 3    The  principal 
factors  causing  the  heavy  abandonment  are  lack  of  rainfall  and  high  winds c  Other 
factors  contributing  to  the  loss  in  acreage  were  low  temperatures,  in  March,  diseases 
and  insects.,     Production  prospects  have  declined  since  December  1  mainly  because  of 
loss  of  acreage  and  poorer  conditions  in  the  western  third  of  the  State, 

In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  heavy  rains  in  October  and  November  provided  a  good  start 
for  wheat.    Since  that  lime,  however ,  rainfall  in  the  western  areas  of  these  States 

■  has  been  light;  resulting  in  lower  production  prospects s    Loss  of  acreage  has  been 
heavy  and  will  increase  unless  good  rains  are  received  soonc     In  north  Texas 5  wheat 

i  prospects  are  generally  good.     In  areas  of  Oklahoma  east  cf  the  counties  bordering 
on  the  Texas  Panhandle,  wheat  is  in  good  to  excellent  condition* 
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Winter  wheat  prospects  in  Nebraska  have  declined  since  December  1.    Lack  of 
precipitation  together  with  high  winds  has  accounted  for  most  of  the  deterioration* 
Lack  of  moisture  has  caused  some  damage  in  the  southwest  and  central  parts  of  the 

State*  '•  1 

In  Colorado-  prospects  are  fair  to  good  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State$  hut 
very  poor. in  most  pares  of  ere  southeast-  where  heavy  abandonment  has  resulted  from 
dry  weather  and  strong  winds-. 

In  the  winter  wheat  States  from  Missouri  eastward  to  Ohio,  above  normal  temper.:, 
ature s  and  generally  adequate  .moisture  supplies  during  the  winter  resulted  in  in., 
proved  condition  of  the  crop  which  had  been  seeded  under  dry  conditions.    L  warm 
February  started' some  growth,  but  below  normal  tempera tares  during  March  have  re~ 
suited  in  relatively  short  growth  for  April  le 

In  Washington,  a  .mild  winter  and  adequate  moisture  supplies  have  improved  the 
condition  of  wheat .c ,.  In  Hon  tana,  soil  moisture  supplies  are  now  adequate  in  most 
areas  for ' promoting  early  growth  and  development  of  the  wheat  crop  when  temperatures 
favorable  for  growth  arrive0 

.WfiDAff  STOCKS  Oil  FABI-IS*    Reports  from  farmers  indicated  a  total  of  298  million 

bushels  of  wheat  on  farms  April  1.     This  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  321  million  busiaels  in  1943,  The   current  stocks  represent  2505  percent 
of  the  1953  crop.    X  year  ago  wheat  stocks  totaled  270  million  bushels  and  the 
average  for  April  1  is  222  million  bushel s<, 

Disappearance  of  125  million  bushels  from  farms  during  the  J anuary~I!ar ch  quarter 
of  1354  compares  with  132  million  bushels  in  the  same  quarter  of  1953  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  quarter  of  156  million  bushels*     Since  last  July  1>  disappearance  of 
wheat  from  farms  totaled  944  million  bushels,  compared  with  1,093  million  bushels 
during  the  sane  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  itforth  Central  States  accounted  for  203,716,000  bushels,  or  68  percent  of  the 
total  U«  S„  farm  -stocks  of  wheat,  on  April  1,  1954.    Leading  States  for  farm  wheat 
stocks  on  April  1  were  Hprth  Dakota  with  59  million  bushels,  Montana  with  40  mill.'  \ . 
lion,  Kansas  with  36  million,  Nebraska    with  25  million,  and  South  Dakota "with  20 
million  bushels*     Wheat  stocks  on  farms  in  these  States  totaled  over  180  million 
bushels,  or  61  percent  of  the  tptal  for  the  I.atione 

STOCKS  OP  CQBi?  OH  3 'ATMS a     Corn  stored  on  farms  totaled  1,469  million  bushels  en 

April  I,  1954c     These  stocks  are  1  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  and  17  percent  above  average,.     This  year's  large  supply  is,  however, 
16  percent  less  than  the  record  on  April  1,  1949,     The  current  supply  on  farms  rep- 
resents 51  percent  of  1953  production,,    A  year  ago,  stocks  were  49  percent  of  the 
1952  production, 

Disappearance  of  corn  from  farms  during  tie  January-March  quarter  this  year  was 
670  million  bushels,  32  million  less  than  in  the  same  quarter  last  year  and  119  mil- 
lion bushels  belo1"  average     The  slower  rate  of  disappearances  is  attributed  largely 
to  smaller  hog  numbers  and  the  movement  of  corn  into  farm  storage  as  collateral  for 
government  price  support  loanSo 

In  the  llorth  Atlantic  region,  stocks  on  April  1  were  50  million  bushels,  7 
million  less  than  a  year  ago,  although  2  million  more  than  average,     In  the  Forth 
Central  region,  which  includes  the  Corn  ."Belt  States,  April  1  stocks  totaled 
1,290  million  bushels,  only  5  million  less  than  a  year  a~o,  but  276  million  above 
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average*    Stocks  in  South  Atlantic  States  total      62  million  "bushels,  up  4  million 
from  a  year  ago,  "but  22  million  less  than  average.    The  supply  in  the  South  Central 
region  is  sharply  up  from  a  year  ago,  82  million  bushels  this  year  compared  with 
59  million  a  year  agoa    In  Western  States,  the  April  1  supply  of  about  3i?  million 
bushels  is  larger  than  a  year  ago  "but  smaller  than  average  of  about  5  million 
bushels.  "/ '  r 

0 TO  STOCKS  01 .FARMS;     A  total  of  450  million  bushels  of  oats,  remained  on  farms 

April  10    While  only  4  million  bushels  less  than  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago,  April  1  stocks  were  the  smallest  since  1948  and  were  42  million 
bushels  or  9  percent  less  than  average.    Compared  with  a  year  ago,  large  declines  in 
the  important  North  Central  region  and  a  slight  drop  in  the  Western  States  more  than 
offset  the  increase  in  stocks  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  regions.    The  ftorth  Central  area, .which  normally  has  about  88  percent  of 
oats  on  farms  at  this  time  of  the  year,  had  J32  million  bushels  or  5  percent • less 
than  a  year  agp0    Reflecting  the  large  crop  produced  in  1953 »  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  sections  had.  almost  twice  the  quantity  on  hand  as  a  year  ago. 

Minnesota'  leads  all  States  with  74  million  bushels  on  farms <.    Other  States  hav- 
ing large  stocks  include  Iowa  with  63.  million  bushels;  South  Dakota  with  51  million; 
Wisconsin  with  47  million;  North  Dakota  and  Illiripis  .wlth"3;6  million  bushels  each. 

Disappearance  of  oats  from  farms  from  January  1  to  April  1  amounted  to  323  rail- 
lion  bushels,  slightly  less  tnan  last  year  and  3  percent  less  than  average. 

SOYBEAN  STOCKS  ON  FARIAS;     Soybean  stocks  on  farms-  April  1  are  estimated  at  nearly 

37  million  bushels,  -compared  with  60  million  bushels  a 
year  earlier.     Farm  stocks  are  the' -lowest  for  April  1  since  1948  and  5  million 
bushels  below  ,  the  10-year  average,  '•' 

■.  Disappearance  of  soybeans  from  farms  during  the  January-* March  quarter  totaled 
43.  million  bushels.     In  the  same  quarter  last  year,  ,  only  24  million  bushels  moved 
from  farms.    The  heavy  disappearance  this  quarter  reflected  the  relatively  favorable 
prices  received  for  soybeans.    Most  of  the  1953  soybeans  placed  under  government 
loan  have  since  been  redeemed,  .... 

Farm  stocks  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  North  Central  States  with  that  area 
accounting  for  more  than  90  percent  of ' the  total  U.  S.  farm  stocks.    Illinois,  the 
heaviest  producing  State,  has  9  million  bushels.    Iowa  is  second  with  nearly  7  mil- 
lion bushels  and  Minnesota  third  with  5  million  bushels  still  on  farms,.    Farm  stocks 
are  more  than  adequate  in  most  States  to  meet  normal  seeding  requirements.  However, 
in  some  areas  farm  stocks  are  relatively  low  and  more  than  ' the  usual  quantity  of 
seed  will  have  to  be  purchased  from- of f-f arm  sources  to  plant  the  expanding  soybean 
acreage.    Over  that  part  of  the  soybean  producing  area  which  was  affected  by  the 
1953  drought,  tests  of  seed  have  shown  poor  germination.    This  may  cause  many 
farmers  to  adopt- a  heavier  rate  of  seeding  per  acre  in  order  to  get .  a.  sufficient 
stand  or  to  buy  seed  from  areas  which  produced  good  seed, . 
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RYE:    At  83  percent  of  normal  on  Aprii  1,  rye  condition  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago» 
but  4  points  "below  average  'for  the  dateB    Last  jteceniber  1?  rye  condition  was 
reported  at  73  percent  of  normal.    Since  then,  rye  condition  has  held  even  or 
improved  except  in  such  western  States  as  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico ?  and  California,    Compared' with  the  10-year 
average,  April  1  rye  condition  was  average  or  above  for  the  date  in  the  Atlantic 
States  as  a  group,  "but  beloxv  average  in  central  and  western  States.     In  northern 
areas  where  much  of  the  acreage  is  located,  rye  was  still  largely  dormant  on  April  1, 
A  very  dry  fall  and  an  open  winter  with  little  snow  in  the  major  rye  producing  areas 
have  resulted  in  thin  stands  this  spring  and  prospects  are  uncertain.    The  acreage 
seeded  to  rye  last  fall,  estimated  at  4,035,000  acres,  was  22  percent  above  the 
acreage  seeded  for  the  1953  crop,  and  only  slightly  below  the  10-year  average, 

RY5  ST0C?'S  ON  FARMS :    Stocks  of  rye  on  farms  April  1  were  the  largest  for  the  date 

since  1945.    The  total  of  5,386,000  bushels  is  more  than 
double  the  small  stocks  of  rye  held,  on  farms  a  year  earlier  and  one-fourth  larger 
than  average,     Nearly  30  percept  of  the  1953  production  was  still  on  farms  on  April 
1,  compared  with  only  15,3  percent  of  the  1952  crop  on  farms  April  le  1953.  Disap- 
pearance of  about  1,2  million  bushels  of  rye  from  farms  during  the  January-March 
quarter  is,  except  for  last  year,  the  smallest  of  record  starting  in  1940.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  April  1  farm  stocks  of  rye  were  held  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  with  about  another  fourth  of  the  total  on  farms  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  ■ • 

BARLSY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:     Stocks  of  barley  on  farms  April  1  totaled  74.9  million 

bushels.    This  is  almost  one-third  more  than  the  57.1  mil- 
lion bushels  on  farm3  April  ls  1953,  but  about  8  percent  below  average.     In  the  heavy 
producing  North  Central  area,  farm  stocks  are  reported  to  be  17  percent  larger  than 
on  April  1  last  year,  but  nearly  one^fourth  less  than  holdings  on  this  date  in  either 
1951  or  1952  and  about  18  percent  below  average, '  Farm  holdings  on  April  1  in  the 
western  States  were  about  two-thi?,:ds  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  about  13  percent 
above  average.    In  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  areas,  farm  holdings  on 
April  1  were  only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  agO;,  while  farm  stocks  in  the  South 
Central  area  were  about  twice  as  large  as  on  April  1  in  either  of  the  past  two 
years,     Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  United  States  total  barley  stocks  on  farms  April  1 
were  located  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado  and 
California. 

Disappearance  of  barley  from  farms  during  the  January-March  quarter  totaled, 
nearly  33  million  bushels,  considerably  less  than  the  usual  disappearance  during 
this  period, 

FLAXSEED  STOCKS  ON  FARMS :    Stocks  of  flaxseed  on  farms  April  1  are  estimated  at 

145 028,000  bushels.     This  is  by  far  the  largest  quantity 
held  on  farms  on  this  date  since  estimates  were  started  in- 1943  and  is  almost  double 
the  stocks  on  farms  a  year  ago,    Practically  all  of  this  farm-stored  flaxseed  -  98 
percent  or  13,778,000  bushels  -  was  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  with  North  Dakota 
farmers  alone  holding  8,711,000  bushels,  62  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total.  Disappear- 
ance from  farms  during  the  January-March  quarter  of  1954  totaled  2,287,000  bushels, 
about  the  same  as  during  the  comparable  quarter  a  year  earlier.    Estimates  of 
flaxseed  stocks  are  prepared  as  a  project  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  (RIA,  Title  II), 
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CITRUS;    Orange  production  for  the  1953-5^  season  is  estimated  at  123,4  million  boxes 
—3  percent  above  the  1952-53  crop  and  16  percent  above  average.  Grapefruit 
production  is  estimated  at  million  boxes — 16  percent  above  last  season  but,  ' 

13  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average,,    California  lemons  are  forecast  at  13*7 
million  boxes — 9  percent  above  last  season  and  8  percent  above  average.- 

About  k7  million  boxes  of  oranges  remained  for  harvest  on  April  1  this  year, 
about  10.,5<  million  less  than  a  year  earlier*    Most  of  this  decrease  is  in  California 
Valencias  which  are  forecast  at  20c7  million  boxes- — 8*2  million  below  last  season, 
California  Valencias  are  harvested  mostly  in  the  summer  and  fall,    About  23  million 
boxes  of  Florida  Valencias  remained  on  April  1  this  year  which  was  about  the  same  as 
the  supply  a  year  ago  despite  a  fifth  larger  production  this  season  than  last.  Most 
of  the  increased  utilization  in  Florida  this  season  has  been  in  processingo  Oranges 
other  than' California  and  Florida  Valencias  remaining  on  April  1  totaled  3i3  million 
boxes  compared  with  5  million  a  year  earlier,    Grapefruit  remaining  on  April  1  this 
year  totaled  about  1104  million  boxes  compared  with  907  million  &  year  earlier*  ... 

Florida' citrus  trees  are  in  excellent  condition,  although  in  some  areas  moisture 
is  becoming  shortc    Some  growers  are  irrigating,   -A  heavy  bloom  on  nearly  all  vari- 
eties started  in  February  and  continued  through  March,    No  cold  or  frost  damage  has 
been  noted, 

Texas  citrus  trees  are  holding  a  good  set  of  fruit  from  a  very  heavy  bloom, • 
There  has  been  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  up  to  the  present  time  but  the  supply 
is  becoming  very  low  because  practically  no  rain  fell  anywhere  on  the  watershed  dur- 
ing March,    The  cold  wave  around  mid-March  caused  little  or -ho  damage  to  citrus. 

In  Arizona,  March  rainfall  was  unusally  heavy  and  supplies  of  irrigation  water 
are  now  ample  for  several  months.    Some  damage  occurred  to  citrus  from  March  frosts, 

California  received  several  rains  in  March  which 'were  generally  beneficial  to 
citrus  crcp3,  .However,  a  few  Navel  oranges, in  Southern  Counties  from  the  1953  bloom 
were  damaged  by  water  rot  as  a  result  of  the  rains.    The  crop  of  Calif ornia  Valencia 
oranges  is  indicated  smaller  than  expected  earlier.    The  southern  area,  particularly. 
Orange  County,  will  have  a  light  crop.    Orange  and  grapefruit  trees  were  just  begin- 
ning to  bloom  on  April  1, 

PEACHES:    Peaches  in  the  10  Southern  States  on  April  1  were  reported  at  61  percent 
i  •       of  a  full  crop,  19  points  below  the  April  1,  1953  condition  and  8  points 
below  the  April  1  average.    About  average  crops  are  in  prospect  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Alabama, , small  crops  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
and  very  poor  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,    The  crop  in  the  Carolinas    is  still 'subject  to 
possible  freeze  damage  in  April, 

In  North  Carolina,  the  set  of  fruit  was  lighter  than  in 1952  and  1953  but  was 
sufficient  for  an  average  crop,    To  April  1,  very  few  orchards  had  received  any 
appreciable  damage  from  freezing  weather.    The  South  Garolina  crop  was  in  full  bloom 
by  mid-March,    Freeze  damage  has  generally  been  limited  to  poorly  located  orchards. 
The  set  of  buds  in  Georgia  was  good  in  all  areas,     </hile  some  freezing  weather 
occurred  in  March,  not  much  damage  was  reported.    Full  bloom  occurred  from  March  10 
to  March  21,  about  3  days  earlier  than  average.    The  period  of  harvest  in  Georgia 
is  expected  to  be  about  normal,,  ■        • ' 
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Alabama  is  expecting  an  above  average  crop  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather  and 
damage  from  the  hard:,  freezes.    The  Florida  crop  was  damaged  hp  early  March  freezes. 
In  Mississippi,  freezing  temperatures  in  the  Coastal  region  severely  damaged  the 
crop.    In  the  central  areas  of  the  State,  the  bloom  was  heavy  hut  the  set  is  expect- 
ed to  he  poor. 

The  Arkansas  crop  was  damaged  by  March  freezes  and  a  small  production  is 
indicated  in  all  areas.    Prospects  in  Louisiana  are  the  poorest  since  1951.  The 
bloom  was  early  but  was  damaged  by  early  karch  freezes,    Oklahoma  reports  the 
poorest  prospects  in  recent  years.    The  bloom  was  early  and  was  severely  damaged  by 
frosts  in  March,     Outlook  in  Texas  is  very  poor.    The  crop  in  the  Fredericksburg 
and  Crowell-Vernon  area  will  be  very  short.    The  March  freezes  severely  damaged  the 
crop  in  the  Edwards  Plateau  area  as  well  as  in  Forth  Central  Texas.    A  fair  crop  is 
indicated  in  the  South  Central  part  of  the  State. 

EARLY  COMMERCIAL  POTATOES:    Estimated  acreage  of  winter  and  spring  corner cial 

potatoes  as  of  April  1,  and  prospective  summer~crop 
acreage  (based  on  intentions  reported  earlier)  indicate  a  total  of  207»000  acres  of 
early  commercial  potatoes  in  195** — 25  percent  less  than  last  year0 

Harvest  of  the  winter  crop  is  aUout  finished  and  movement  of  the  early  spring 
production  is  now  underway.    The  early  spring  crop  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  placed 
at  5*382,000  bushels — Ik  percent  less  t$S®$  last  year's  record  output  of  6,228,000 
bushels  but  kr(  percent  larger  than  the  19^3 -52  average*    In  Florida,  damage  from 
early  March  frosts,  generally,  was  not  serious  and  excellent  yields  are  in  prospect 
for  the  early  spring  crop. 

Acreage  for  late  spring  harvest  is  placed  at  116,700  acres — 29  percent  less 
than  last  year  when  165 t ^00  acres  were  harvested*    Acreage  is  down  from  last  year 
in  all  States  of  the  late  spring  group  except  Texas  and  Mississippi,    In  Texas, 
a  moderate  increase,  is  indicated,    Mississippi's  acreage  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  California  late  spring  acreage — at  56,000  acres — is  33  percent  smaller  than  in 
1953*    Acreage  also  is  den  substantially  from  last  year  in  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Arizona, 

Though  early  spring  frosts  retarded  growth  in  some  of  the  important  late  spring 
producing  areas,  freeze  damage,  in  general,  has  not  been  serious,    3y  April  1 
crop  growth,  generally,  was  about  normal  for  this  time  of  year  except  in  Louisiana, 
where  harvest  is  expected  to  start  later  than  usual, 

PAoTUiM'S ;    Early  season  pasture  feed  this  year  was  off  to  the  poorest  start  since 
19^0,    On  April  1,  the  condition  of  farm  pastures  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  averaged  73  percent  of  normal  comparer  with  81  percent  a  year  ago,  and  the 
19^3-52  average  of  83  percent.    The  national  average  condition  reflected  extreme 
drought  in  a  large  section  of  the  lower  Great  Plains,  closely  cropped  pastures  in 
man;-  other  sections  that  were  dry  late  last  year,  and  cool  veather  during  March  that 
delayed  early  growth  in  southern  sections  where  livestock  normally  get  green  feed 
by  April  1,     Outside  the  southwestern  drought  area,  soil  moisture  was  mostly  ample 
to  start  new  feed  and  prospects  are  for  improvement  with  the  coming"  of  warmer 
weather. 

Pasture  and  range  feed  in  much  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,'  western  Oklahoma,  western 
Kansas,  and  ea.stern  Colorado  was  critically -short  as  the  result  of  less  than 50 percent. 
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of  normal  rainfall  over  the  last  several  months  following,  in -many  areas,  drought 
conditions  of  nuch  longer  teat ion.     Cured  pasture  and  range  feed  in  these  areas 
was  scarce  and  new  growth  will  "be  very  limited  until  soaking  rains  are  received. 
The  condition  of  pastures  on  April  1  in  Texas  was  the  lowest  for  the  date  in  three 
decades  of  record,  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  the  lowest  since  1935,  and  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  the  lowest  since  1940.    Wheat  pastures  provided  some  feed,  but  in 
many  sections  livestock  had  to  he  pulled  off  to  minimize  soil  "blowing,, 

In  Missouri,  parts  of  I  ova,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  many  areas  of  the  South, 
effects  of  last  year's  drought  on  pastures  helid  over  even  though  some  moisture  has 
been  received  this  springs     In  southern..  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ,  con- 
siderable feed  for  livestock  was  being  supplied  "by  winter  grazing  crops  and  with 
improved  moisture  conditions  growth  of  new  grass  was  responding  to  warmer  weather. 
California  pasture  and  range  feed  was  growing  well  as  the  result  of  well  distribu- 
ted March  rains..     In  Arizona,  the  drought  was  broken  by  heavy  rainfall  and  in  Utah, 
and  Nevada  precipitation  improved  pasture  prospects,,    In  the  northern  Pacific  Coast 
States,  cool  weather  held  back  early  growth  although  moisture  appeared  adequate, 
except  in  portions  of  Oregon,     'in  the  northern  border  States  many  pastures  and 
ranges  were  still  under, snow  cover,  but  moisture  supplies  in  most  places  were  suf- 
ficient to  start  new  growth  when  the  pasture  season  arrives* 

MILZ  PRODUCTIONS    March  milk  production  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase 

over  February,     Total  March  output ,  estimated  at  10,713  million 
pounds,  was  5  percent  above  last  yearns  previous  all-time  high  for  the  month,  and 
12  percent  above  the  1943-52  average.     Continued  heavy  supplemental  feeding  to  the 
increased  number  of  cows  in  milking  herds  contributed  to  the  record  outturn*  Con- 
sidered relative  to  population,  March  milk  production  averaged  2.14  pounds  per 
capita  per  day,  the  highest  since  1947  but  otherwise  the  lowest  for  the  month  since 
1933,.    Total  U.  S.  production  in  the  first  3  months  of  1954  was  1.3  billion  pounds 
or  4,8  percent  above  the  Januarys-March  1953  output© 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters5  herds  on  April  1  was  at  the  record 
high  rate  of  13,55  pounds — 3  percent  above  the  April  1,  1953  previous  record  high,. 
By  regions,  April  i  output  per  cow  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  exceeded  last  year 5 s 
record  high  by  less  than  1  percent,  and  in  the  East  and  West  North  Central  regions 
by  5  and  4  percent,  respectively.     In  the  West,  April  I  production  per  cow  was  3 
percent  above  the  1952  previous  high,.     In  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  re- 
gions, the  April  1  output  was  2  and  3  percent s  respectively,  below  last  year's  peak$ 
but  still  the  second  highest  cf  record.    Production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters' 
herds  on  April  1  set  new  record  highs  for  the  date  in  more  than  half  of  the  States. 
Crop  reporters  were  milking  a  record  high  72,4  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  their 
herds  on  April  1-.-2  percent  above  the  April  1,  1950  previous  high,  and  4  percent 
above  the  1943-52  average  for  the  date0 

Of  the  31  States  for  whi ch  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  currently 
available,  March  output  was  a  new  high  for  the  month  in  17  States  and  equaled  the 
record  high  in  2  more.    March  production  was  above  a  year  ago  in  every  State  except 
Utah,  Oklahoma  and  Texas0    However,  output  was  below  average  for  the  month  in  the 
central  and  southern  Great  Plains  States,  Iowa  and  Oregon  where  the  low  level  in 
cow  numbers  more  than  offset  the  high  output  per  cow,    Wisconsin  produced  1.563 
million  pounds  of  milk  in  March— 8  percent  above  a  year  earlier—to  lead  all  States 
in  production.    Minnesota  was  next  with  354  million  pounds,  followed- by  California 
and  Pennsylvania  with  602  and  541  million  pounds,  respectively,, 
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GRAIN  AEP  COKCEKTKATSi?  FEE  TO  EI  hi:  COWS;    ^armers  continued  to  feed  grain  and  other 

concentrates  at  a  record  rate  per  milk  cow 
as  the  feeding  season  passed  its  late-vinter  seasonal  peak.    0a  April  18  milk  cows 
ia  herds  kept,  by  crop  reporters  were  fed  a  daily  average  of  6033  pounds  of  concen- 
trate ration  per  herd,,  compared- v/ith  6C18  pounds  a  year  agop  and  the  previous  high 
for  April  1  of  6.28  pounds  in  1951,    The  amount  fed  per  cow  was  the  same  as  re- 
ported on  February  tp  this  year,  in  comparison  with  a  usual  slight  Increase  between 
the  two  datrfs-s,    Abundant  supplies  of  grain  on  farms  coupled  with  cool  weather  and 
storms  in, many  areas  during  late  -terch  encouraged  liberal  feeding, 

..  .  The  value  per  100  pounds  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  was  about ' 
5  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest  since  1950,     In  milk  selling  areas* 
rations  fed  in  %rch  vrere  worth  $3.46  per  hundredweight,  in  cream  selling  areas, 
$3C08,  and  for  all  commercial  areas  an  average  of  $3„40o    However,  with  prices  of 
dairy  products  lower,,  dairy  product-feed  price  relationships  did  not  appear  con- 
ducive-to  heavy  feeding  of  milk  "cows*    The  milk-feed  price  ratio  .was  about  8  percent 
below  the  longtime  average  and  the  butterfat-f eed  price  ratio  come  14  percent  below, 
Both  were  a  little  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago, 

Regionally,;  the  amount  of  grain  fed  per  milk  cow  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  was  the  highest  recorded  for  Anril  1  in  11  years  of  recordc     In. the  North 
Atlantic  and  West  North  Central  States.,  the  rate  of  feeding  equaled  previous 
records,  and  in  the  Southern  regions  was  substantially  above  average  although  lower 
than  in  one  or  two  other  years.     In  the  Western  region*  the  amount  fed  per  cy-f  was 
about  average^    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  eighty-nine  percent  of  the  farmers  re- 
porting on  April  i  this  year  were  feeding  some  grain  or  other  concentrates  to  their 
milking  herds  compared  with      86  to  89  percent  for  the  date  over  the  previous 
11-year  period. 
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IOUl'Sy 'AMP'''iSS''"  iarm 'flocks percent 

more  than  in  March  last  year  and  3  percent  more  than 
the  1943-52  average*    Egg  production  was  above  that  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  reached  record  high  levels  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  and 
Western  States.    Increases  from  last  year  were  7  percent  in  the  dest  North  Central, 
6  percent  in  the  West,  5  percent  in  the  Last  North  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  Souti 
Central  and  4  pereent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.    Egg  production  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  3  percent  more  than  last  year  and  9  percent  above  the  aver- 
age. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  in  March  was  18.4  eggs  per  layer,' a  record  high  for 
the  month,  compared  with  17.9  last  year  and  the  average  of  16.9  eggs.    The  rate 
reached  record  high  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic. 
Increases  from  last  year  were  4  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  South  -Atlantic 
and  South  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  the  West,    There  was 
no  change  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.    The  rate  of  lay  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  was  47.2  egg3,  compared  with  46.9  last  year  and  the  average  of  4l*2  eggs* 

The  Nation's  farm  flock  averaged  about  359  million  layers  iff  March — 3  percent 
more  than  in  March  last  year,  but  5  percent  less  than  the  average.    Numbers  of  layers 
were  up  from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  reached  a  new  high  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,    Increases  from  last  year  were  5  percent  in  the  West,  3  per- 
cent  in  -the  North  Atlantic  arid  North  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  r 
and  South  Central  States.    The  decrease  in  layers  from  January  1  to  April  1  this 
year  was  9«0  percent,  compared  with  2*7  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  7»7 
percent.    On  April  1  there  were  3  percent  more  layers  on  farms  than  a  year  ago* 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatch  on  farms  April  1  are  estimated  at 
about  25^  million,  a  record  high  number  for  this  date — 19  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  22  percent  above  the  average.    Young  chicken  holdings  were  above  a  year  ago 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  27  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central,  26  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  19  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central,  14  percent  in  the  West,  13  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  8  percent  in 
tir.e  South  Atlantic  States.    This  is  one  of  the  earliest  hatching  seasons  on  record 
with  a  record  early  hatch  for  farm  flock  replacements,    April  1  is  too  early  in  the 

HENS  AND  FILLETS  0?  LAYING  AGE,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS 
.  r   '      _    AND-  EGOS  LAID  PEE •  100  .LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  APRIL  1  
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season  to  determine  the  size  of  the  chicken  crop.    The  increase  in  the  number  of 
chickens  raised  this  year  is  expected  to  he  considerably  smaller  than  th£  April  1 
holdings  of  young  chickens  would  indicate, 

Prices  received  h'y  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-March  averaged  38.7  cents  per  ... 
dozen  —  a  sharp  drcp  from  the  February  15  price. of  45,7  cents,  and  6  cents  below 
last  year's  mid-Larch  price.    Markets  were  weak  and  unsettled  during  March.  Top 
quality  large  eggs  declined  as  much  as  5  cents  per  dozen  and  declines  were  even 
larger  on  mediums  and  smalls.    Production  increased  seasonally  and  exceeded  last 
year's  levels,    Sunulies  were  in  excess  of  a  good  consumer  demand  with  surplus 
moving  into  storage.    The  net  into-stcrage  movement  during  March  in  the  35  cities 
was  about  three  times  that  of  March  1953,  "but-  about  22  percent  under  the  5-year 
average,  .   .  ...  ... 

Farmers  received  an. average  of  23,1  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  chickens 
(farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in  mid-March,  compared  with  22,4  cents  in 
February.    Farm  chickens  averaged  22,4  cents  and  commercial  broilers  23,4  cents, 
compared  with  25,2  and  28.1.  cents,  respectively,  in  mid-March  last  year.  Live 
poultry  markets  were  steady  during  March  with  broiler  and  fryer  prices  showing  an 
irregular  upward  price  trend.    Supply  of  hens  was. ample  and  prices  tended  lower. 

Turkey  prices  on  March  15  averaged  33,1  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared 
with  33,6  cents  a  year  earlier.    Markets  were  barely  steady  to  weak  during  March. 
Prices  in  commercial  producing  areas  on  fryer-roasters  tended .moderately  lower, 
as  supplies  were  fully  ample  to  meet  a  quiet  demand.    Total  United  States  stocks., 
of  turkeys  in  storage  February  23  totaled  109  million  pounds,  compared  with  118 
million  pounds  last  year. 

The  average  .cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-March  was  $3.90  per  100 
p  ounds-^  compared  with  $3,97.  a  year  earlier.    The  March  egg-feed  ratio ,,  because  of 
the  sharp  drop  in  egg  prices,  was  well  below  a  year  ago0    The  farm  chicken-feed, 
ratio  was  below  last  year  and  the  turkey-feed  ratio  the  same  as  last  year. 
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iririwiHiMtit 

"  STOCKS  0TT  FABiS 

>i  mil 

"J. 



 '..  .Mini." 

o  tat  c 

__Corn  fox 

f,x  axil  _u 

.  J.h^t_ 

9 

.  _  _ 

Oats  

— :  — 

I  Average  3 

195 

3 

1354  '  ' ? 

1953  } 

1954  3 

Average; 

1953 

1954 

M943-52  :2 

■j  942L.55J! 

1943-5:23 

T^i  nil «!  «T 

id  bushels 

Maine 

16 

0 

— 
9 

-• — 

— — 

1,240 

.  738 

1,758 

1T .  H 

35 

33 

20 

— - •- 



~: — 

81 

58 

44 

Ft 

40 

42 

40 

— — 

— 



455 

•  .  441 

232 

Hans. 

109 

110 

81 

— — 



~- — 

54 

■  ,  36 

37 

P..  I 

15 

18 

16 

-.— — 



— — - 

9 

;A.V  9 

8 

Cor.n, 

123 

88 

85 

— 

— ; — 

51 

,48 

31 

TiT  V 

xJ  .  X  » 

2 

,9  31 

5 

,534 

5  ,323 

3,035 

3,500 

4,  734 

9,483 

9,972 

9t568; 

IN!  .v.. 

3 

,078 

3 

,806 

3,435 

270 

340 

243 

440 

346 

'459 

Pa. 

21 

,612 

?7 

,832 

21 , 370 

3,635 

3,512 

4,133 

9,170 

7,006 

9,035 

Ohio 

69 

,582 

80 

,661 

88 , 304 

5,  530 

7,163 

14,519 

14,701 

14,075 

15,174! 

Ind. 

33 

,107 

109 

;  221 

115j122 

2,01.1 

2,772 

7 , 383 

14 , 460 

14,978 

13,853 

111. 

203 

,793 

253 

,112 

246, 313 

:  1,613 

1 , 465 

10  j.7  38 

45,186 

.36,730 

35 , 673 

Mich. 

23 

,  37d 

41 

,335 

36 , 763 

5, 236 

10,  203 

16,089 

20,777 

19,299 

18,354 

Wis, 

2d 

,880 

47 

,237 

48,510 

904 

543 

616 

43,038 

49,167 

46,569 

Minn.. 

83 

,  333 

123 

,973 

139,775 

7 , 189 

5,949 

3 ,086 

75,990 

35,913 

74,479 

I  owa 

271 

,  794 

335 

,307 

361 , 146 

727 

'  '99 

341 

85 , 335 

33,842 

63,406 

Mo. 

63 

,403 

64 

,042 

A      C  rr 

y<s  s  0  us. 

2,015 

1,  239 

5,334 

14,447 

5,304 

7,035 

Itf.Eak. 

■  3 

,  229 

? 

,547 

4 ,  337 

61 , 513 

50,130 

59,803 

34,661 

25,475 

35,158 

S.TJak. 

40 

,  861 

41 

,710 

70  ,392 

17 , 997 

16,  378 

19 ,657 

44,981 

47r/090 

50,894 

Neb? . 

10  0 

,  804 

129 

,  599 

108,017 

13,515 

2o',534 

24, 934 

24,057 

15, 853 

15,093 

Kans. 

27 

321 

17 

,874 

17, 563 

29 , 537 

36,156 

8,262 

3',  991 

5,480 

Del, 

1 

,886 

2 

>571 

2 , 022 

58 

61 

32 

29 

.33 

68 

Md. 

6 

,  330 

,310 

5 , 818 

434 

259 

/**  r-f 

363 

342 

430 

44-9 ! 

Ya.  . 

15 

,163 

9 

,910 

6 ,  1-87 

1 ,077 

9  87 

935 

901 

9.44 

811 

W.Va. 

rj 
O 

r\  r~. 

,607 

2 

,913 

t;. ,  1 89 

342 

39  2 

309 

641 

511 

413 

1T.C. 

26 

939 

18 

,•341 

19  ,780 

1 , 0  80. 

1,028 

1,312 

1,759 

1,775 

3,380 

s.c. 

11.. 

k100 

5 

,376 

7  ,919 

190 

221 

255 

1,799 

1,571 

3,369 

Ga. 

17 

4-42 

8 

984 

15,781 

315 

193 

335 

1,240 

1,696 

3,914 

Pla.  . 

1 

642 

3_ 

,989 

1 ,777 

— — - 



— — 

21 

65 

72 

Ky. 

30 

,704 

1? 

,947 

26 , 211 

247 

207 

767 

431 

312 

736! 

Tenn. 

24, 

246 

10 

,698 

17 ,990 

318 

200 

869 

774 

738 

1,115 

Ala. 

13. 

,334 

e 
O 

,534 

13,862 

19 

19 

35  . 

441 

162 

686 

Miss. 

15, 

629 

7 

412 

10,037 

13 

11 

157  . 

1,082 

556 

1,383 

Ark. 

9 

249 

(O  j 

723 

2,951 

44 

52 

171 

999 

360 

1,170 

La.  . 

5 

144 

3 

,272 

2 , 343 

 . 





372 

135 

192 

Okla, 

5i 

.490 

0 

,033 

1,152  ' 

4,633 

3,781 

3,539 

4,086 

1 , 351 

2,318 

Texas 

11, 

985 

8, 

151 

7,  396 

3,  891 

1,904 

576 

4,728 

4,309 

9,004; 

Mont. 

106 

37 

97 

28,327 

53,419 

39,961 

6,733 

5,694 

6 , 937 

Idaho 

352 

470 

5,077 

5,455 

6,953 

2,511 

2,724 

2,352 

jWjro . 

81 

34 

52 

1,  898 

2,113 

1,774 

2,  200 

1,753 

1,363 

Colo. 

3,030 

.1". 

488 

.  2,062 

7,  543 

13,417 

11 , 437 

2,536 

.3,447 

1,921 

542 

2-1 

201 

463' 

43 

74 

205 

48 

63 

Ar  i  z . 

144 

132 

182 

37 

42 

54  . 

80 

114 

117 

Utah 

24 

41 

•v  49 

1,790 

832 

1 , 181 

857 

648 

.  651 

ITov. 

131 

96 

'  117 

94 

101 

36 

V/ash, 

30  ■ 

82 

'  94 

"6,358 

5,633 

6,732 

1,984 

2,040 

1,376 

Oi  eg. 

202 

233 

164 

2,364 

3,202 

5,831 

2,684 

2,542 

2,338 

Calif, 

315 

303 

396 

]  114 

1 , 571 

1,354 

155 

55 

163 

IJ._S.__ 

288  . 

1.452,627  1 

»-^3,Z70  . 

322,123  ' 

359,523  1 

37,873  • 

192,594  454,075  _ 

4^335_ 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  cultural icsSKSfl m  servi ce  Washington ,  d .  c . , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  April  9,  1954 

April  1.-.195^   3S00  P.M.  js.S.T.T 


11(1 1  Mil  ( I  i  l|  ll  li  III  tlllillMII 


 GHAIH 

.  JBar 1  ey_ 


CCI  S  (E  FARIiS 


1  -  CONTINUED 


Rye 


Soybeans 


S  tat e ; Average : 
:  1 9*14-52: 


1953 


1954    V.4vei^ge  :  - 
:  1944-52  : 


KM  Average;  :  . 

:  194-3-52:    ^    :  ^ 


Thousand  hush els 


Mai  ne 

^5 

34 

30 

 — 

_„_„ 

____ 

Vt. 

17 

10 

 .  _ 

___._ 

____ 

____ 

p  *  X  » 

839' 

586 

480 

33 

18 

17 

59 

15 

16 

11^  Jo 

105 

110 

126 

28 

2 

4 

100 

53 

73 

|a„ 

1. 159 

1,205 

1,390 

91 

31 

30 

158 

94 

113 

Ohio 

118 

151 

211 

82 

26 

46 

4, 725 

6,204 

n    i  OS 

J  5  xoo 

Inda 

136 

113 

121 

102 

34 

23 

5,822 

9>  096 

4,054 

ill* 

189 

162 

157 

63 

45 

39 

13,088 

14&269 

9,228 

Hiche 

1.330 

1,021 

857 

226 

126 

153 

578 

524 

293 

lifiSo 

2,062 

1,222 

1,008 

286 

200 

169 

208 

261 

162 

Minn. 

7,922 

8,  804 

9, 945 

830 

157 

562 

2,453 

5,706 

4,985 

I  o  wa 

241 

166 

56 

43 

15 

17 

8, 177 

13s 620 

6,524 

Mo, 

307 

165 

312 

42 

18 

13 

2,135 

4,258 

3,064 

I* 4290 

6/4 

274 

1,909 

40 

116 

93 

S  .Bah, 

12&304 

5,451 

5,^-45 

946 

695 

1*547 

136 

408 

392 

ITehr, 

4,092 

1,170 

1,452 

627 

289 

404 

95 

92 

447 

Ilans  P 

1,968 

387 

329 

101 

46 

36 

4*1-5 

1,030 

635 

Del, 

48 

45 

60 

9 

2 

2 

239 

168 

127 

Md, 

396 

436 

397 

15 

12 

3 

229 

216 

180 

Va, 

524 

553 

574 

43 

17 

13 

393 

335 

374 

68 

111 

89 

7 

4 

3 

4 

8 



N.C, 

175 

252 

297 

30 

10 

17 

888 

663 

572 

s.c. 

34 

44 

47 

7 

4 

5 

118 

232 

286 

Ga, 

p*la. 

10 

■  — 

9 



18 

5 

7 

10 

46 

94 

150 
4 

Ky. 

209 

126 



252 

— — . 

19 

w  

9 

— ~ 

16 



314 

5 

205 

175 

Tenn. 

162 

60 

165 

19 

3 

26 

234 

344 

263 

Ala. 

.  ~  

— . — , 

— <~~ 

____ 

75 

52 

94 

Miss, 



 . 

— . 

460 

737 

360 

Ark. 

■  15 

14 

22 

„  

_____ 

„___ 

458 

693 

732 

La<j 

.  

_„,_„ 

____ 

____ 

81 

24 

13 

01:1a 

432 

77 

44 

48 

134 

57 

'  33 

52 

45 

Texas 

458 

96 

228 

23' 

28 

32 

Mont. 

7,698 

4,593 

11,949 

86 

14 

23 

 _ 

Idaho 

3,264 

2,292 

2,473 

12 

7 

4 

''■70  . 

1»659 

1,478 

1,399 

32 

9 

12 

Colo. 

5.067 

2,497 

2,647 

114 

38 

23 

Itf.Mex. 

108 

79 

58 

6 

2 

Ar  i  z  . 

262 

294 

338 

Utah 

1,796 

1.675 

1,914 

17 

13 

13 

Nev„ 

195 

141 

111 

T;/ash. 

949 

514 

1,096 

32 

15 

37 

Ore^. 

lt672 

lc532 

1,671 

108 

94 

97 

Calif » 

2,455 

2,156 

4,764 

6 

5 

12 

U.S.  

81 , 04_2 

57,126 

4.322 

5,336 

_4l,803  _ 

5_?_6_9_ 

26^640 
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UNITED  S 

Crop  Report 

as  of 
April  1,  1954 


■ATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL  MAEEETIKG  SI&V1CE  Washington,  D.  C, 

April_.£t„15i.4  

2;QQ  ?^..Xi«s7T7) 


CROP  REFORTING  BOARD 


FASTURE 


_Cond  i_t  i  o  n_ATp_r il_l_ 


Condition  A-pril  1 


State 

:  .Average 
:  1943-52 

J 

.  1953 

Percent 

.  1954 

:  State 

;  Average 
:  1^3-52 

•  • 

.  1953 

•  • 

Percent 

1954 

Mai  ne 

91 

84 

85 

S » Co 

74 

81 

74 

94 

96 

97 

Ga0 

76 

84 

78 

7t. 

93 

99 

96 

Flae 

75 

83 

73 

i'las  s  o 

98 

92 

Ky. 

82 

83 

65 

P.  •  I  o 

91 

98 

94 

Tenn0 

80 

86 

71 

Conn, 

92 

89 

84 

Ala0 

75 

80 

72 

U.Y. 

67 

87 

87 

Mis  S;, 

74 

84 

75 

Ho  J  • 

86 

88 

81 

Ark, 

73 

82 

66 

Pa. 

86 

87 

79 

XjgI  0 

77 

85 

72 

Ohio 

86 

87 

74 

0klao 

74 

67 

53 

Ind, 

85 

90 

78 

Texas 

70 

73 

46 

Illo 

87 

88 

77 

Monte 

84 

69 

82 

Mich* 

90 

88 

90 

Idaho 

87 

90 

88 

V/i  s  . 

90 

89 

78 

Wyo0 

85 

75 

,  73 

Minn0 

88 

85 

83 

Colo  0 

80 

65 

57 

I  o  wa 

91 

90 

74 

71 

67 

46 

Mo. 

.    ■  82 

83 

61 

Ariz* 

82 

85 

82 

N.Dak 

81 

64 

78 

Utah 

86 

84 

82 

S  .Dak 

87 

73 

85 

Uev0 

84 

82 

.99 

Uel)r0 

85 

78 

77 

Wash. 

81 

37 

80 

Sans  • 

86 

71 

67 

Or  ego 

80 

87 

.  84 

Del, 

87 

39 

82 

Calif. 

76 

70 

.  83 

M&. 

84 

89 

83  ■ 

83 

81 

Va, 

85 

89 

73 

U»  S  0 

'  73 

W.Va. 

82 

64 

H.C, 

85 

88 

81 

P3ACHIS  • 

•  Condition  April  1 

State 

:      Average  : 

!  1954 

:      1£'£~52  : 

1951        '.        1952         \  1953 

Percent 


ST.C. 

77 

80 

87  • 

87 

73 

S.C. 

72 

36 

82     •  ' 

75 

71 

Gac 

70 

75 

74 

85 

79 

Fla. 

65 

54 

69 

85 

50 

Ala, 

63 

33 

78 

82 

•  72 

Miss . 

65 

•    •  35 

72 

79 

40 

Ark. 

65 

29 

61  . 

37 

41 

La, 

68 

43 

6S 

79 

42 

Okla* 

56 

48 

43 

79 

25 

Texas 

61 

52 

39 

65 

13 

10  States 

69 

65 

72 

so 

61 
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UNITED  STATES  DET'AR  T.M  EN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  AGKI  QVLT\JB£L-.  Um^tm  SSRTI CiS                Washington ,  p .  c . , 

as  o  f  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  4S?iL$xJfc22r.  

Anril^l.  JLS'^!-. •  •  .  .                 "' 3 2 00  ?..^«..(  JaO.vTa ). 

Crop  :  ■  :    '  •        _j  /   _.  _  Pro_d jac jhi on_„  •  i/  

and        ■  •          -    .  .  'rlAveralv;g.  ...  :  .•;•*.          •      :         1QK9  '  :  Indicated 

State  _  _  _  _  2  I9ii;2z5I  _  JL  _  Z  1  ^  _  1  _  _  _  _  I953._ 

•■'  .  g?;iousa.nd  "boxes 

CRMGES :  "  '  •  '• 

California,  all     f'V  -46,265        -  r  38,410  **5.530  35,100 

ravels  and  Miscellaneous  2/  -16,841        '.  -.'12,600  16,630  14, 400 

Valencias  ~°     29,424  '25,810  28,900  20,700 

Florida,  all  55,030  78,600  72,200  86; 200 

Temples  1/924  1,700  1,700  2,200 

Other  Sari;.-  and  kidseason       29,231  4.2,100  4o,600  43,000 

Valencias  25,110  34,800    .  '29,900  36,000 

Texas.,  all  3,366  300  1,000  900 

Early  and  riidseason  2/  1    2,125        •■    ■       200  700  675 

Valencias  *    1,241        •  100  300  225 

Arizona,  all-  1,000         '  730    ■  900  .1,100 

•K&areis  and.  Miscellaneous  2/        510  350  400  550 

Valencias  '  489  '380   '  -     500  550 

_louis"i_anaj_  all  2j ^  _   .  300_     _  2.0  50  100 

 5  States  47  I  I  _  „  _106,010_  ~  _  _118.l0£0~  *~         119,630  _  _  _  121,400  _ 

Total  Early  and  Midseason  ^/ '49,747           '  57,000  .'      '       60,060  65,925  " 

_  JPotaljraleneias  16^264  6lsp£0_  _52*600   5Z»^?J 

^Florida  ;  ir»i°o   5..  200  _ 

All  oranges  and  tangerines : 

_  5  States  4/  110^^0  122^520  124tj>30  1^,600  _ 

(SAFEFR.  OT  T  I 

Florida,  all  29,820  36,000  32,500  38,000 

Seed-less  13,4-90  17,700  17, 100  19.,000 

Other  .  16,330  16,300  15,400  19,000 

Texas,  all  15,342  200  400  1,200 

Arizona,  all         .  3,220  2,140  3,000  3,000 

California,  all   .  2,864  2,160  2,460  2,220 

Desert  Valleys-,  1,103  630  830  910 

 Other  .  1x310,   1,630   1,3 10 

 4  States  4/     .  .  '  £1^246  38,360  *  44,420  * 

SgMOJjS ;  ™     ~        "~  '  ' 

Cai if oroia  .4/  12 , 722  12 , 800  12 , 590  13 , 700 

TUGS': 

Florida  4/  216  2.60  320  3.70 

April  1  f  orec_ast__of  195>4_cr_o-£  Florida  lines  _  feo_ 

l/Season  begins  v.-ith  the  bloom  of  the  year  shov.n  and  ends  -with  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
f oTlo'iung  year.      In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Cct„  1  to  Dec.  31  of  the  fol- 
lovdng  year0    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Get,  1  and  ends  in  early  summer*  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  la    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  not  utilized  on 
account  of  economic  conditions* 

2/ln eludes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

3/Short-time  average* 

2/Net  content  of  bos  varies*    In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77 
lb7  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas; 
in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  Calif- 
ornia lemons,  79  lb„;  Florida  limes,  80  lb* 

5/In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  foiscellauecus. 
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U  N  I  T  E  D 

Crop  Repor t 

as  of 
^ril.l,..].9?4  ;  


STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Washington,  D.  C 


C  R  O  P  R  E  P  O  R  T  i  N  6  E;  O  A  R  D 


April  9, 


1954 


|mi'tlHI*l>Mlttltliil-lllltl 

MILE  PRODUCED  AFD  "GHAIF"  SEJ)  PEE  MILE  COW  IF  USEES  KEPT  EY  PEPCETEE5  \] 


State 
and     :Aprt  1  av. 
Eivisioni  11943^52.. 


;_Mj.lk  £ro  c]ucedjp.er j  dlk  cow  

:  April  1,  :  April  1 
i  _  1S53_  _  j.  1954_ 


_:  "Crai. 

j  Apr.  1  .&Vf 


i»f  ed  per  ntlfc 
:  April  1, 
1  _  1953  


COW  3/ 

:    April  1, 
_1954  _  . 


Pounds 

P  ft  ii"  r>  d. 

5 

jj4s.ine 

14.  6 

13.1 

19. 2 

o.O 

D  .  O 

O.J 

F.E. 

17.  5 

21.2 

21 . 4 

5.8 

":.4 

C  "fl 
D  .  O 

Vt. 

17.7 

21,0 

21.1 

5.2 

6.5 

6.2 

Mass.  "  . 

18.6 

21.0 

31.1 

■6.6 

5.1 

6.7 

Conn, 

19.1 

19.4 

23.4 

6.5 

6.3 

7.3 

F.Y.  . 

31 . 4 

24.8 

•  24.2 

7.2 

7.9 

7.8 

F.J. 

21 , 9 

23. 3 

23.7 

3.3 

8.0 

8.1 

Pa. 

— 

— 

^et&»£  

— 

— 

8  0 

8.1 

— 

• — 

8.0 
—  —  — 

— 

ii'Atl.  

_ly  .J30_ 

— 

— 

_-23.e6_  _ 

— 

— 

_-^2  

 ?^.°  

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

Ohio 

16.9 

19.6 

30.7 

•6.7 

7.1 

7.3 

Ind, 

10.7 

iu  •  <-> 

19.0 

.5.3 

7.0 

o.  y 

111 

X  XX  • 

17  4 

13.1 

PO  T 

7  4 

7.3 

7.9 

Mich. 

20.0 

23. 2 

6 . 8 

7.4 

7.3 

Wis, 

-20. 6  _ 

Jg:i  -  - 

5.7 

 7.1_  _ 

_  7.1  _ 

E.F.  CentT  Z 

-is. 

_21.17_  _ 

7.3;  

_2.3- 

Minn. 

si  a 

23,8 

^3.6 

5.5 

7,0 

7.3 

Iowa 

17*6 

18.5 

13. 3 

7.9 

8.1 

7.8 

Mo, 

11.6 

13.1 

14.6 

5.2 

5.7 

6.4 

F.Dak. 

15.3 

17 . 5 

17.8. 

•5.2 

5.4 

5.3 

XO,  -i 

1  5  4 

X  w  •  *JC 

XC  •  *i 

■i    fl  ' 
,  V. .  C 

H  P 

Fe"Dr<, 

16.0 

18.  2 

19.5 

5.1 

5.7 

5.9 

^"i.  _  _  _ 

IRQ 

— • 

— 

17  3 

IRQ 

— 

— 

S  7 

 0-i4  

— 

— 

6  5 

— 

— 

— 

"  O  AO 

— 

— 

—  



— 

■ — 

5  8 
  Xj«_;  — 

i  7  n 

13  7 

xy  »u 

r>  c; 
f  .  <^ 

7  O 

(  •  K/ 

7  7 

v  a. . 

xo.u 

1  7 

X>-' « ^ 

C.  *i 

~i  Q 
<J .  J 

F5  8 

« .  v  a. 

X.y  .  0 

XX.  o 

X 

o.  y 

A  A 
*•  - 

TO1? 
1  ,0.  O 

1?.  8 

V(|  fl 
X'.:.  r 

R  1 

A  P 

s.  c. 

n  4 

X.L  ,  .«. 

13.4 

ii  1 

4.  0 

4  ? 

3.9 

Ca 

—  .2 '.2  — 

— 

— 

—xii*;?  

— 

!  A. 



4  O 

— 

— 

A  4 

— 

— 

£•  Ati?  

— 

— 

_X_i.Jc;0  

k  pi 
O.'J 

o  .'J 

o .  o 

X-U  O 

IT  7 

X  .Cf . 

X  <> .  o 

0.  o 

o.u 

i  c  nn .  . 

11.  U 

X  o ,  « 

1...  1 

A  O 

4.  b 

-f  7 

o .  o 

y .  o 

9 .1 

---.5 

■1  "7 

o 

ivil  s  s . 

7*7 

y  •  x 

S.  a 

5,  6 

o,  8 

O.  O 

'.'  Pi 

:  .0 

O  .  ^5 

iU.  X 

!!  O 

Oy  O 

^1  7 

u.cxa. 

1U .  J 

19. 9 

4. 9 

A  7 

9  1 

— 

1]  5 

 waP,  

— 

— 

_  U°  

 •  'jlH  

— 

— 

4  9 
—  _±»X<   

— • 

— 

Q  8S 

11.  23 

_.x_x  — 

—  xx^uo^  _ 

— 

— 

—  -^°—  — 

4  A 

— 

4  Q 

— 

— 

Mont » 

15  2 

16.3 

17  ^ 

X  /  •  — 

4  1 

•  X 

4.7 

Idaho 

13.9 

3C.2 

21,4 

4.4 

4.7 

4.5 

Wye » 

15.6 

18.0 

13.5 

4.1 

4.3 

4.6 

Colo. 

15.  S 

19.7 

18.3  .  " 

5.3  . 

5.3 

5.5 

Utah  '•- .  • 

13.3 

20.9 

20.2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

Wash, 

19.0 

21.3  " 

20.9 

5.1 

6.2 

5.8 

Or  eg. 

17.0 

17.8 

18.0 

4.9 

5.1 

5.2 

Calif.  

_20. 9  _ 

-22.4  _  _ 

-23.3  _ 

—1 

5.0 

-  3*5  _ 

HSSt*   

18.55 

_19.35_  _ 

-     s  _ 

 ^1_  - 

-  4.9  _ 

u.„.  

55aoZ 

_  l^!^5  _ 

-5.91  _ 

 6,13  _ 

-  6.i:32 

special  dairy  reporters;  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S.,  cro->  reporters  only.  He- 
gional  figures  include  lens  important  daiz—  states  not  shovm  separately,    2/ Includes 
grain,  .vdllfeedc  and  other  concentrates, 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  R 

as 

April  1 t 


SPORT 

cf 


AGRICULTURAL  KARESSIIIO  SERVICE 
CROP  REPOR T  [NG  BOA  R  D 


Washington,  D,  C. , 
Anril    9",  1954 


1  lltll||ll|Illl  hid 


■■JMlllU""!': 


MARCH  SGG  PRODUCT!  Oi-i 


State- 
a  nd 
Divi si on 


Somber  of  layars  on: 
hand  during  March  : 


3ggs  per 
100  layers 


Total  eggs  produced 
During  March      :  Jan. -Mar. 


19J3, 

Thou  j 


19g4_ 
sands 

3,4l6 
2,246 

366 

4,492 
407 

12  ,'266 
15,236 
21,292 


1  Q  C 


;5i 


1,^23 
1,702 

1.279 

1,897 
1 ,  S60 
1 , 786 
1,75^ 

1.77Q 

1 ,  «26 


l°54_ 

Millions 


1953 


incl_. 

1954  " 


Iamb 


Maine 

HJI. 

Vt, 

Mass, 

R.  I  * 

Conn. 

K,  Y. 

N.J. 

Pe^_ 

N.Atl." 


7,260 
2^076 

786 
4,354 

502 
3,548 
12,4o2 

20.S94 


£lt7S97 
1^,272" 
14,620 
17,946 
9,068 
12,443 


1"39S73~ 

15,77s 

18,598 
9,^5 
11,722 


742 
767 

m 

BP  7 
829 
727 
7^8 

810 


57 
37 
15 

S3 

9 
61 
217 

24$ 
37^ 


62 
4o 

16 

216 

264 
389 


174 
112 

43 
249 
28 
183 
643 
695 
1,065 


117 

48 

252 

27 
189 

617 
729 
1.102 


785 


1  7Q7 


I.i°2 

278 
277 

327 

168 


,145 
"297" 

2oq 

3.46 

166 
211 


1,197 

782 
771 


3,267 


Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich. 

Vis. 


823 
894 
823 
742 
724 


1,814 
1.89*5 


¥9^349" 
21 ,  ill 
25,270 
15,420 

3,^7 
7,760 

9,960 
10,184 


1,755 

1,801 


461 

617 


7°3 
808 
922 
471 
602 


E.  M.£-i.nt, 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

W.Uak. 
S.Dak, 

I^lebr. 
Kan  3. 


71,6° 


_  _  J1 

21,286" 
2^,034 
16,639 
3,439 
7,726 
10,^36 
10,435 


210 


1 ,  $'34 

1,959 
1,947 
1,810 
1 ,  882 
1,962 
1,984 


1,255 


1,315 


3,514 


3, 5P§ 
1,141 

1,383 

781 

155 
377 

532 
521 


779 

910 
885 
680 

755 
910 


376 
482 
291 
R7 
136 
190 
196 


7.06" 

510 

324 

"62 

145 
20* 
207 


1,105 
1,321 

774 
152 
350 
499 

507 


¥,F6g 
38 

147 

313 
128 
370 
132 
275 

125 


j^.  IT.  Cent. 

Del. 

Md, 

Va. 

W.Va. 

IF.C. 

s.c. 

Ga, 

Fla. 


97,082 

819" 
3,121 
6,624 
2,717 
8,463 
3,495 


95x995 

mT 

3,178 
6,801 
2,76k 
8,606 
3,581 
5,r~86 
2,718 


8r;  b 


lx926" 
"1,829" 
1,854 

1,817 
1,864 
1,817 
1,662 
1 , 668 
_  1^810 


1,728 

15 

56 

up 

49 

145 
57 
94 
46 


"1  8^0 
~T6~ 

59 

124 
51 

166 
60 

97 
49_ 

"  ~b"08 


,800 
41 
161 

309 
126 

389 
139 

257 
134 


5,f65 
2,686 


F66 
810 
789 
817 
708 
628 
606 
699 


S  »    1 1  • 


3V86" 


J4JL100 
""8,794 
6,896 

4,935 

4,920 
5,264 
2,913 
6,120 
17.024 


720 


7§L 

1,814 

1,720 

1,658 

1,706 

1 , 742 
1,677 

1,879 

1,867 


58_1 
147 

117 

82 

79 

85 
44 

U5 
297 


,484 
362 
283 
190 
188 
187 
97 
297 
745 


1,52b 
368 
268 
192 
193 
192 
106 
291 
78*1 


Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 


7,992 
7,110 
5,057 
4,999 
5,182 
2,872 
6,244 
16 ,548 


789 
647 
624 

671 

52* 

841 
702 


56*7004 
~  1,462 
1,466 
*69 
2,022 

725 
4o4 

2,  '-'02 
1*4 

]5,817 

19^66l_ 
"  36,714_ 


5C456"""  1,71s 


162 

119 
82 
S4 
92 
48 
116 
316 


S.Cent, 

HontT  " 

Idaho 

w  yo . 

Colo. 

IT.Mex. 

Ariz, 

Utah 

Nev, 

Wash, 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

We"st7  ~* 

u.  s.  " 


1  7gK 


o,(3 


1^008 


2,7^9 

71 
78 
28 
o? 

33 

27 
116 

7 

211 

1*8 
96J 

1 

i5,992 


2,3P4 

65 
81 
29 
107 

35 

27 

205 
15I 

1,061 
'  1,86*5 
'17,529 


1,422 
1,574 

674 
2,114 

Ilk 

*06 
2,776 

178 
3,817 
2,807 
2LJL 52 
77,7"4^i 


761 

864 

866 
786 

779 

810 
767 
776 
922 
8  7Q 

773 

800 

131 


1,779 
1  870 
l',Q47 
1,864 
1,770 
1,761 
1. ,  801 
1,767 
1,817 
1,854 

1*817 
"fl  1,821""" 

1,87.7 
Z  19^'- 


"25 
27 
10 
76 

13 

o 

42 
7 

7^ 

55 
349 


25 

30 
11 
79 
14 

4 

2 
69 
54 

784_ 
bW 
6:605 


